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Agriculture is to a nation what the main 
spring is to a watch ; it is its life, its grand mov- 
ing power, it gives energy and action to all the 
varied interests of a people, and as Daniel Web- 
ster truthfully and forcibly said, ‘Without it 
we could not have manufactures and we should 
not have commerce.’’ The three ‘‘stand together 
like pillars in a cluster, the largest in the centre 
and that largest is agriculture.’’ There is no pe- 
riod—and there can be none—in the history of 
any nation when this great interest is not to be 
fostered and promoted, and none when it is not 
looked to as the main bulwark of a nation’s 
strength and hope. In times of peace as well as 
in times of war this is alike true, and all nations 
of any importance have found it true. Not only 
are those countries the most prosperous in cycles 
of peace which are mainly agricultural countries, 
but in periods of war (whether foreign or domes- 
tic) the record of history has been that they 
have uniformly fought the best, achieved the 
greatest victories and established the most endur- 
ing and satisfactory peace. The people of the 
United States have experienced this during the 
last four years ; and the vast extent of our agri- 
cultural resources have been looked to as one of 
the greatest elements of the nation’s strength. 
In this let us place as much of hope and reliance 
as shall be warrantable. 

The appalling event which has bereft the na- 
tiod of its chief ruler, has sent a shudder to every 
heart, and caused deep sorrow to rest upon the 
entire country. Every branch of business, every 
individual pursuit seems paralyzed. Itis the nat- 
ural outburst of fervent grief for a great and 
good man, a friend of humanity, a wise and 
judicious ruler. None could but be shocked at 
a deed of such horror ; the gratitude and homage 
are rightfully due. 

But terrible as is the calamity, the nation will 
recover from it, as the smiling earth at spring- 
time recovers from the frosts of winter. The 
life of the nation is above the life or death of any 
man, and it will outlive all men. The great 
principles of liberty and civil government estab- 
lished by the Pilgrims, fostered and perpetuated 
by Washington and the master spirits of the first 
revolution, will survive and outlive the awful as- 
saults of its enemies at the present day, and live 
for future ages—a Nation redeemed and purified 
by this trial of fire and baptism of martyr blood. 
Its future will be glorious and happy, and as now, 
so then its agriculture will be its life, and 
strength, and hope. 

To the farmers the present season is one of im- 
portance, more so perhaps than any that has oc- 
curred for some years. It calls for hard labor, a 
judicious expenditure of time and means, and for 
faith and hope in the fruitful soil, a kind Provi- 
dence, and the joy of harvest. All should en- 
deavor to make the most of the resources at their 
command, practice economy, be temperate in all 
things, and true to the Government under whose 
protection they enjoy ‘‘life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness.’’ No duties belonging to any 
station or pursuit which have heretofore been re- 
garded or practiced as such should be neglected 
or overlooked. Their conscientious discharge is a 
part of the obligations to country of every citizen ; 
and now more than ever should they be faithfully 
performed. None ought to be content with 
practicing the same methods of husbandry here- 
tofore employed, or using the knowledge already 
applied ; but aim to investigate new subjects, ap- 
ply knowledge obtained from the recent experi- 
ments of all practical and scientific men, and cul- 
tivate the soil so as to reap greater rewards than 
in years past. See to it, each of you, that these 
duties are practiced. They will bring their own 
reward. 

—+0@er 


Profits of Farming. 





Two questions are constantly presenting them- 
selves before the farmer. He must lay his plans 
to secure an annual income. This is imperative 
to most farmers, but the far-seeing farmer will 
at the same time have an eye to the future. The 
farmer who looks only to his immediate gains is 
not a progressive farmer. He who makes a cheap 
harrow with the expectation that it will last only 
one year, and that is as far ahead as he cares to 
look, will be obliged to make a new harrow every 
year. The progressive man remembers that a 
tree will improve from year to year when set out, 
80 he takes care to set out a young orchard in 
season. He knows, too, that if that meadow is 
drained this year it will bring him ina return 
fora series of years. A rocky or rough piece 
once clean adds to his arable land. A herd of 
young cattle will bring him in an income in due 
time. Now it will not do for the man of limited 
means to expend all his energies in this way, but 
there is a happy combination of present and future 
gains necessary to complete success in farming. 
On most of our soils an extra quantity of manure 
is necessary a secure a crop of grass for a series of 
years. Still we might so expend it as to exhaust 
it all or pearly all the first year. 


Ardent and impulsive nen often Jay their plans 
for the future, but become impatient and dis- 
couraged. This is too apt to be the case with 
those who have but recently engaged in farming. 
They have been in trade, or followed the sea, or 
been in some situation where they have had im- 
mediate returns, and it seems forever to them to 
see any profit in raising a yoke of steers or plant- 
ing an orchard. On the other hand that boy 


.who has settled down in the old homestead is 


tempted to let things wag along in -the old way, 
and expend all his energies in securing a present 
advantage. The old orchard decays without a 
new one coming on to take its place. The old 
house looks about the same or a little worse than 
when his father or grandfather built it. 

We think he is the most successful farmer who 
happily adjusts both methods to his wants and 
his capabilities. Let the first consideration be a 
present income, sufficient to meet his current 
necessities. His more permanent improvements 
will be to him so much money in the bank. It 


will come along at a time when it will seem al- 
most like a gift, 


**Tho Holmes Library.” 


It is extremely gratifying to us that we are en- 
abled to present to our readers in this number, 
communications from two of the most eminent 
and earnest promoters of agriculture in the State 
—Jobn F. Anderson, Esq., and Hon. 8. L. Good- 
ale, the President and Secretary of the Maine 
Board of Agriculture—in reference to our propo- 
sition to establish the ‘‘Holmes Library for the 
Maine Agricultural College’’ by aid of voluntary 
contributions from the people of the State. Mr. 
Anderson—who always enjoyed,in an eminent 
degree, the friendship of the late Dr. Hotwes— 
in a private note encloses a handsome contribu- 
tion (which his modesty furbids him to have men- 
tioned,) remarking that he wishes to pay his own 
subscription and also that of any others who may 
neglect to contribute. The graceful and appreci- 
ative tribute to the memory of Dr. Homes, em- 
bracing also his views upon the matter under con- 
sideration—to be found in another column—will 
be read with interest. 

By the following letter from Mr. Goodale, it 
will be seen that he makes the generous coutri- 
bution of a parcel of rare volumcs——more vulua- 
ble, in fact, than the money, for we presume the 
books in question cannot now be bought. And 
we would here remark that it was our intention 
that those who preferred should make contribu- 
tions of books rather than money, and if parties 
thus contributing will signify the volumes they 
will present, we will acknowledge the same, that 
others may not give them, and that they may not 
be purchased from the funds that may accrue. 
Mr. Goodale writes ; 

‘Saco, April 8th, 1865. 

Dear Sirn:—I was much gratified at seeing 
your proposal toestablish the ‘* {formes Lrsrary”’ 
in connection with the ‘‘Maine State College of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts ;”’ and had I 
been less occupied, should have written you be- 
fore this, to say as much. 1 trust it will succeed. 
It needs but to be brought before the people to 
make ita success, andI claim the privilege of 
contributing my mite towards it—a few rare 
books such as the Doctor used to love, say fifty 
dollars worth, perhaps more. 

I suppose none would be willing that the name 
of our esteemed friend should nos in some way, 
be perpetuated in connection with the institution 
representing the interests for which he spent a 
lifetime of labor among us, and to my mind there 
is a peculiar fitness in using the pen and the press, 
which he used so long and so well, to form the 
connection.’’ 


Since the above was written, we have received 
the letter from a friend in Iilinois, given in anoth- 
ercolumn. It is highly pleasing to receive from 
the far West so strong an evidence of attachment 
to our State, and to him who spent his life in 
working for the good of its citizens. We place 
Mr. Macomber’s name with $2 00 upon the sub- 
scription for the ‘‘Holmes Library.’’ 





Monroe’s Rotary Harrow. 





Although we do not wish to be too hasty in 
giving our word of approval to new machines 
without having first carefully examined them and 
witnessed their operations, yet we are glad to see 
this machine—a Maine invention—so well spoken 
of as it is by one of the papers of the day, which 
we copy below. We haveseen a model of this 
harrow, and regard the principles of its construc- 
tisn as correct and practical. For more inforuta- 
tion address H. H. Monroe & Co., Rockland, Me.: 

‘It was our privilege to see the practical work- 
ing of this celebrated harrow, on a piece of 
ground in the eastern part of the city, yesterday, 
and must say we were agreeably surprised in it, 
as such an invention has been so long sought for, 
and there have been so many harrows claiming to 
be rotary, that have proven failures, that we were 
fearful for the result of thisexperiment. But we 
doubt no more, as it fully proved its ability to do 
all that has been claimed for it, as was the con- 
curring opinion of all present at the trial, and we 
bespeak the candid attention of the farmers, 
while we mention some of its merits. In the 
first place, its draft is easier than that of any 
other harrow yet produced, and it moves forward 
with less weight when revolving than when not 
allowed to rotate. 1t does double the work while 
passirg over the ground, of an ordinary harrow, 
having the two motions combined, and it lightens 
and pulverizes the earth completely. It also cov- 
ers the grain deeper than any other harrow, and 
never clogs, as it clears itself from all obstruc- 
tions that come in its way. In short, it is just 
whatevery farmer wants, and eventually will 
take the place of all others, as it combines cheap- 
ness, simplicity, economy, durability and dis- 
patch. This harrow was pattented in August 
Jast, by Mr. II. H. Monroe, of Maine, who is now 
in the West introducing it, and certainly must 
prove a valuable acquisition to our agricultural 
interests. ‘To appreciate this machine tully, you 
must see its operations.’’ 





Kennebec Horticultural Society. 


A meeting of the incorporators of the Kenne- 
bee Horticultural Society was held in this city on 
Thursday of last weck, for the purpose of organ- 
ization, The act of incorporation granted by the 
last Legislature was accepted. The following 
gentlemen were elected officers for the year en- 
suing : 

President—Hon. James W. North, Augusta. 

Vice Presidents—Calvin Spaulding, Hallowell; David 
Cargill, East Winthrop; E A. Nason, Augusta. 

Recording Secretary—M. Cunningham, Augusta. 

Corresponding Secretary—S. L. Boardman, Augusta. 

‘Treasurer—Samuel Titcomb, Augusta. 

Trustees—Luther L. Allen, E. K. Butler, Hallowell; 


| Warren Percival, Vassalboro’; Russell Eaton, Augusta; 
| H. G. Cole, Manchester. 


Hon. James W. North and Mr. S. L. Board- 
man, were appointed a committee to draft a con- 
stitution and by-laws to be presented at the next 
meeting, and after dispatching some other busi- 
ness, the Society adjourned to meet at the office 
of Judge Titcomb, in this city, on Friday of this 
week, at 2 o’clock P.M. All gentlemen inter- 
ested in the promotion of horticulture, are invit- 
ed to be present. It is proposed to hold an exhi- 
tion the coming autumn, and we sce no reason 
why it may not be as interesting and successful 
as those held in Bangor and Portland. The ma- 
terial is here—let us come up to the work and 
carry it through. 











Great Sale of Ayrshires. 





ters, Esq., of Southboro’ Mass.—probably the 
bset herd of this breed in the United States—was 
sold as previously advertised, on the 11th inst. 
The herd consisted of fifty-four cows and heifers 
and eleven bulls. The average price of the for- 
mer was $214, and the latter, a little over $100. 
The total proceeds of sale amounted to $12,680. 
The sale was largely attended, and prominent 
breeders were present from nearly all the New 
England States and New York. We regret, how- 


ever, that none of the stock found its way to our 
State. 





The herd of Ayrshires belonging to H. H. Pe- 


Agriculture of Massachusetts. 


the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, for 1364 
—for copies of which we are indebted to Chas. 
L. Flin€, Esq.—has been issued with a prompt- 
ness as commendable to the State authorities as 
it is to the Secretary ; and a hasty examination 
shows that it contains a large amount of valuable 
and practical information. The space usually 
occupied by the Secretary iff treating of some 
leading and important subject, is in this volume 
given up toa full report of the meetings of the 
Board, with the essays and lectures presented, 
and the discussions thereon. Although much 
useful matter is in this way treasured up, we 
like the former plan far better, and hope it will 
be resumed in future volumes. The volume is 
illustrated with engravings of prize animals, 
sheep, poultry, &c., and is well gotten up in 


every respect. 
+e aon 


tay A subscriber in Vassalboro’—whose letter 
has got lost among the papers of our desk or it 
would have appeared carlior—wishes for informa- 
tion from practical farmers as to planting potatoes 
that have been chilled by frost. Does it injure 
their germinating powers? Let us have an early 
response. 








The Lawton Blackberry. 


Messrs. Epirors:—Can you inform me where 
the Lawton Blackberry can be obtained ? 

W. M. 
W. Farmingdale. 
Nore. We presume plants can be obtained of 
S. L. Goodale, Saco.—Eps. 


Communications. 














For the Maine Farnfer. 


A Word for Buckwheat. 





Messrs. Eprtors :—The buckwheat, or proper- 
ly speaking, [ndian wheat, is cultivated to quite 
an extent in this Province. In the eastern part 
it has been cultivated for many years; in the 
western part, it is some twenty years since it was 
first introduced, and now it has become one of the 
staple crops. ‘The smooth variety, or buckwheat 
proper, with us, has become quite an uncertain 
crop, and the farmers have mostly abandoned it. 
The former kind isa very sure crop; the great- 
est objection against it is the grain growing after 
remaining in the ground all winter. It is sel- 
dom seen to germinate in autumn; but in the 
spring, if not covered too deep, it is sure to grow. 
In this respect it isa great nuisance to care- 
less farmers; they allow it to get mixed with 
other kinds of grain, which makes it bad about 
grinding, particularly with wheat, as the two 
kinds of grain require quite different manage- 
ment in the process of grinding. A small quan- 
tity of buckwheat gives the fluur a dark appear: 
ance and injures it otherwise. 

I judge, by reading the Farmer, that it is but 
little grown in the western part of Maine, and 
for the benefit of any of the farmers there that 
would like to give it a trial, I will state what I 
consider the most profitable mode of cultivating | 
it. *With us, we takea piece of groand that has 


The twefftb annual report of the Secretary of 


by no means be good. It should always be eaten 
when hot. The usual way of making it here, is 
to mix up a batter by adding endugh buttermilk 
to the flour to make a thin batter, add to this a 
portion of soda, or salzratus, the quantity may 
be learned by a little practice, and bake or fry as 
quick as can be done without burning. 

It may not be out of the way here, to say 
something about the flour and meal. I havea 
mill, where I grind thousands of bushels of it 
annually; and have the reputation of being a 
pretty good miller. In the first place, the grain 
should be well cleansed and ground very lightly, 
the stones when running with nothing between 
them should scarcely touch each other. To lay 
the stones hard on it will spoil the flour. It 
should neither be very damp or very dry ; when 
quite dry the flour will be of a greenish cast and 
cannot be made otherwise, as the bran, or inner 
skin will crash most as readily as the fiour. 
When the grain is quite dry there should bea 
quart of water mixed with every bushel, some 
twelve hours before it is ground. This will im- 
oe the appearance of the flour very much. 

here a@ mill has much of it to grind, there 
shouid be one run of stones purposely for it, a 
small bolt will answer, one four feet in length 
Will bolt twenty bushels per hour. 

5. O. Moors 
Moore's Mills, St. David, N. B., April, 1865. 








Yor the Maine Farmer. 


**The Holmes Library.’’ 





There was inspiration in that thought, worthy 
of homage to the mind which conceived it, from 
all the good old Doetor’s friends. We talked of 
a monumental stone, massive and plain, as a sub- 
stantial tribute to the memory of our departed 
friend. But how slight a performance it seemed 
to us; how far short of the dueful service we 
owed to him. Now this is an apt and excellent 
echeme. ‘This Library of Agricuitural and Scien- 
tific books will be an enduring, true and most ap- 
propriate memorial ; of all others, the one which 
would have been most gratifying to his philan- 
thropic heart. Lis life constantly stimulated the 
thoughts and purposes of his fellow men, his death 
thus incites the supply of means to arouse thought 
and action in generations of men yet unborn. 
The suggestion, the idea, the sentiment cannot 
fail of obtaining a prompt and unanimous res- 
ponse from those fur wham he labored so disinter- 
estedly, so self sacrificingly. 

The way is provided for us all to unite asa 
; throng of mourning children, and lay our indi- 
| Vidual offerings upon a common altar, not to be 
| burnt or destroyed, but to be religiously devoted 
| to a virtuous design in harmony with the charac- 
ter of him we have lost. To every one of us is 
here affurded the inestimable privilege of contri- 
buting—each within his means and each man’s 
gift, whether a mach or a mite, counting equally 
as a unit in the comffon stock,—to the perpetual 
continuance of that educational work to which 
the whole spirit of him whos® death we deplore, 
was devoted, and to which, at least, his lile was 
| given up to advance. 
| Thus will be kept evergreen, in our State, the 
|memory of him who lived for us all his life and 
who died during—and perhaps from exposure and 
over exertion at—the birth of an institution 
which promises to be for all time, a most effec- 
tive agent for good to the industrial classes of his 
adopted State, wherein this monument, bearing 
his ever-honored name, is to be erected. Let me 
suggest that, after the purchase of this library is 








| effected, the ficst addition be a ¢rue volume, in the 


olden style,—(a roll of parchment round a staff) 
—containing, in manuscript, the names of all 





failed to yield hay with any profit, and turn it 
over, give ita light dressing, with most any kind 
of manure, such as may be scraped up in the 
dooryards, rotten chips and such like, will answer 
a good purpose ; care should be taken not to put 
tou much manure on the ground, as it will make 
too rank a growth, and cause it to liedown. Lt 
is often raised on new land, that has had the hay 
taken from it for several years, and produces good 
crops without any manure. It will grow and 
mature sooner than any other kind of grain. 
The quantity of seed per acre, is generally one 
bushel, although one-fourth of a bushel evenly 


who claim the privilege of participating in this 
oblation as friends and mourners of the late Hon. 
Ezexien Houmas of the Maine Farmer. 
Joun F. ANDERSON. 
South Windham, April 6th, 1865. 





Messrs. Evitrors :—Three minutes since, I saw 
your extract ftom Mr. Arey’s letter noticing a 
dollar subscription for the ‘*ffolmes Library.”’ 
This is the first | had seen of it. Not knowing 
when I might have another spare minute, I con- 
cluded to lay down the paper and follow Mr. 





spread and well harrowed in, will produce as 
much as any other quantity ; but it will be more 
difficult to harvest, as it branches close to the | 
ground when thinly sown. 


damp. 
dry part of the day, as the grain will rattle off 
quite easily when itisripe. It iscut when about 
two-thirds of the grain has turned black. 

It is commonly put up in small bunches im- 
mediately after cutting. I think it a better way 
to let it remain in the swath for two dry days, 
then bunch it up when it is somewhat damp; by 
this mode it will be ready for threshing some 
days sooner. It should remain in the field until 
it is ready to thresh ; and should be threshed in 
the afternoon on a dry day. The bundles should 
be turned over, two or three times before it is 
threshed to give the bottom a chance to dry. It 
is often taken to the barn to thresh, but it ought 
not to be, as there will be more or less of it get 
scattered about the barn, and yard, and get mix- 
ed with the manure and find its way back to the 
field again, and become mixed with other crops. 
Then if the straw is used about the barn for bed- 
ding, or other purposes, it will get mixed with 
the manure; as there will be more or less grain 
left on the straw. It is a bad grain to get mixed 
with other kinds, as it will increase so rapidly as 
to run them out. Now this can all be avoided by 
good management ; it should be grown on land 
where it is to be followed by no otber grain crop; 
if the land is quite poor, take off these crops in 
succession, then seed it to grass, and it will give 
good crops of hay. It should be threshed in the 
field where it grows, and leave the straw there. 
[think itis the best way*to spread it on the 
ground where it grows, and plow it under, this 
may be done by spreading it pretty thick. And 
raking it into the furrows, as the plow passes 
along. By having it cover a portion of the 
ground that is being plowed, a little boy can rake 
it in the furrow, and have it ready when the plow 
comes round. 
far as it goes. It may be threshed by making a 
simple apparatus in the field as follows: Set four 
crotches in the ground some eight feet apart, lay 
two poles in the crotches, cross these again with 
more poles, and make a kind of gridiron, have it 
sixteen or eighteen inches high, have some rugs 
spread underneath to catch the grain. A very 
little threshing wiil answer if itis dry. By ob- 
serving these rules, it cannot get mixed with other 
kinds of grain. 

The advantages of this grain are worthy of 
some consideration. It can be grown on a poor 
soil with a small quantity of manure. There is 
time enough to get in the crop after other crops 
are in. The returns are very quick; it is read 
for the mill, as soon as it is threshed and cleaned. 
It Jeaves the ground in a very mellow state, and 
draws very lightly on the soil; the contrast be- 
tween it and oats in this respect is very great. 
Treat oats in the same manner as [ have describ- 
ed for buckwheat and you will have a fair crop, 
but the following hay crops will be nothing. 

This is a kind of grain that every farmer can 
use to good advantage. It affords good feed for 
most kinds of animals ; horses are not so fond of 
it, although if mixed with oats, it makes a good 
provender for them. It is not safe to feed it to 
hogs in a raw state, unground. I have known of 
more than one occasion, where hogs have been 
fed on the whole grain, that died, it was suppos- 
ed from the effects of the shells not passing 
through them readily. It is not thought to be 
good to feed them wholly on the meal, in large 
quantities. When mixed with boiled potatoes, 
there is no meal that will fatten them faster, and 
I have never known any bad effects when fed in 
this way. The shells should be separated from 
the meal before it is used for feed. There is con- 
siderable of it used here for bread. If the flour 
is well manufactured, and it is well soaked, it is 





very good, and if it is the contrary way, it will 


It will make a good dressing as | 


Arey’s euggestion. Eacluosed is one dollar for 
that Library, with the earnest hope that 
every subscriber tu the Farmer will follow it ap. 


It is generally cut | Looking back over a period of more than thirty- 


with a scythe, and’ in the morning whilst it is | five years acquaintance | seo no man of greater 
fe will mot do to work with it ia the | purity of intention, of more self denying devo- 


tion to the general good than was Doctor Hovmes. 
And to few men in Maine, is there due from the 
hearts of farmers, and farmers wives and farmers 
children, a deeper debt of gratitude for good done 
to them, than to that quiet, patient, genial un- 
tiring laborer in their cause. He ever aimed to do 
right and to do good. He sought praise from 
none; but in many a heart in places remote from 
Maine, wherever in fact Maine is represented (and 
where is she not?) his memory will be cherished, 
his name be honored; and the relief of the distress 
of many a penniless sufferer will, when the great 
record is made up, be traced to the kindly influ- 
ence of the ‘‘good Doctor’? upon the hearts of 
those who in early life enjoyed his society or in- 
structions. Of him I need say no more ; I could 
not say less. : 

The great hope of the Doctor was, that a day 
should come when the industrial classes should be 
educated ; when the shackles of ignorance should 
be broken from the children of honest toil. Then 
let the subscribers to his paper, which has done 
so much for them, now build this monument to 
his memory, and their own children’s advance- 
ment. 

I have time for only a few words more, [ en- 
close another dollar, for which send me a single 
copy of that;Photograph of the Doctor’s; and 
will you ask the farmer boys and girls to secure 
;@ copy for every household, at the same price, the 
proceeds to go to the Library. I will put my 
picture received, beside President Lincoln's, I 
knew them both ; and two honester faces cannot 
get together, For God and our Country, 

O. T. Macomser. 

Albion, Edward's Co., lil., April 9th, 1865. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
A Visit to Canada West---The Stock 
Farm of Mr. Stone. 





Messrs. Epirors :—I have recently made a trip 
to Guelph, CU. W., to see the herd and flocks of 
Frederick Wm. Stone, Esq , of that place. Mr. 
Stone is an intelligent breeder of Durham and 
Herefurd cattle, Cotswold, Southdown and Lieces- 
ter sheep, and Berkshire pigs, all of the purest 
blood, and finest quality. He has a hundred 
head of cattle, and between three and four hun- 
dred head of sheep. He has the finest stock I 
have ever seen, and doubtless the finest herd of 
Herefords in America. ‘ 

I lined two of his Hereford bulls, imported 
‘Sailor’? four years old, 74 feet, **Guelph”’ 
bred by himself three years and a few months 
old, 7 feet 7 inches. I also lined two cows, the 
one 7 feet 5 inches, the other 7 feet. Mr. S., in- 
forms me that the Herefords grow as large in 
England as the Durhams, and are equally as good 
for milk. Mr. S., counts the Cotswolds the best 
breed of sheep, and consequently raises more of 
them than eitber of the others. He says he raises 
bucks of this breed, that weigh over 400 pounds, 
and his ewes arein proportion. I think it would 
be for the interest of Maine cattle breeders, and 
sheep growers to give Mr. Stoneacall. I will 
assure any one that what he can see there will 
well repay his journey, and that he will be treat- 
ed with kindness and hospitality. . 

I purchased for my father, Jos. H. Underwood, 
Esq , the yoang bull**Wellington Hero.” His 
name has gone to England to be entered in the 
‘*Hereford Herd Book’’ to be issued this Spring. 
I flatter myself that his superior cannot be found 
in Maine (his age considered less than six monthe) 
in any breed. Got by imported ‘‘Sailor’’ (2200) 
Dam ‘*Peack,”’ imp., ny ‘* Albert Edward”’ (859). 

Grorcz UNDERWOOD. 

Fayette, April 10th, 1865. 








For the Maine Farmer. 


Early Spring. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—In your last Farmer I notice 
an article on ‘‘Early Spring’? which contained 
sound reasoning. It must be very apparent to 
the most casual observer, that with our Lakes and 
ponds covered with ice, and the forest with a 
heavy mass of snow, that the amount of heat 
which is absorbed in reducing the same toa 
liquid state, must be enormous, and this coming 
from the atmosphere, must keep the temperature 
of this medium correspondingly down. 

I have been for several years in the vicinity of 
the lakes on the St. Croix river, and prior to this 
spring I have never known the ice on the large 
lakes to break before May, say from the first to 
the twelfth. This spring the ‘Big lake’’ broke 
up on the tenth inst., (all of the lakes are equally 
early in opening) comparatively, the woods are 
quite clear of snow, and these events are, at least, 
three weeks in advance of ordinary springs. Now 
it is not unreasonable to conclude that cold snaps, 
and frosts, will not push their visits so far into 
the season, by one or two weeks, at least, as usual, 
and were I a farmer, J should not hesitate to act 
accordingly. Yours, A. W. Bucknam. 
Princeton, April 10th, 1865. 


Aguicultural Miscellany. 


Bones, 




















_ The application of bones to the soil as a ferti- 

lizer, is perhaps one of the most important and 
successful agricultural effurts of modern days. — 
It required, like many other agricultural im- 
provements, considerable perseverance and much 
persuasion to induce farmers at first to make use 
of them ag manure; but they were at length per- 
vailed upon to do 80, and the results have been 
the meane of establishing them as one of the 
standard manures in Great Britain. 

‘‘There is no manure,’’ says a late writer, ‘‘of 
whose powers the chemical explanation is more 
easy: forof the earthly and purely vegetable 
matters of which bones are composed, there is 
not a single particle which is nota direct con- 
stituent or food of vegetables; thus if carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen are found in the abounding 
oil and cartilage of bones, they are equally com- 


Che War for the anion, 


Restoration of the Old Fiag on Sumter. 


The fourth anniversary of the evacuation of 
Fort Sumter and the trailing of the old flag of the 
Union for the first time in its history in surrend- 
er and humiliation, after a gallant and heroic 
struggle, was celebrated on Friday last by the 
raising of the identical flag with appropriate cer- 
emonies, by the same bands which by the power 
of treason were compelled to lower it. A large 
concourse of spectators, largely composed of dis- 
tinguished officers of the army and navy, and 
many eminent civilians, were present. The ad- 
dress was delivered by Rev. Heary Ward Beecher, 
and was worthy of the head and heart of this 
great champion of the rights of man. We copy 
the following extracts from the address : 

Mr. Beecher said: On this solemn and joyful 
day we again lift to the breeze our fathers’ flag, 
now again the banner of the United states, with 
the fervent prayer that God would crown it with 
honor, protect it from treason, and send it down 
to our children with all the blessings of civiliza- 
tion, liberty and religion. Happily no bird or 
beast of prey has been inscribed upon it. The 
stars that redeem the night from darkness, and 
the beams of red light that beautify the morning, 
have been united upon its fulds. As long as the 
sun endures, or the stars, may it wave over a na- 
tion neither enslaved nor enslaving! Oace, and 
but once, has treason dishonored it. In that in- 
sane hour, when the guiltiest and bloodiest rebels 
of time hurled their fires upon the fort, you, sir, 
(turning to Gen. Anderson,) and a small heroic 
band, stood within these now crumbled walls and 
did gallant and just battle for the honor and de- 
fense of the nation’s banner. In that cope of fire 
this glorious flag still peacefully waved to the 
breeze above your head, unconscious of harm as 
the stars and skies above it. Once it was shot 
down. A gallant hand, in whose care this day it 
has been, plucked it from the ground and reared it 
again, cast down but not destroyed. After a vain 
resistance, with trembling hand and sad heart you 
withdrew it from the hight, closed its wings, and 











mon, nay, ever present in all vegetable matters ; 
and if carbonate and phosphate of lime are al-| 
most equally common in plants, they are still 
more universally present in all bones.’ If it 
were only for the small bulk and easy mode of | 
transport, no greater inducements would be need- 
ed to make them an article of common use; but! 
when connected with this, their great fertilizing 
properties are taken into consideration, our onl 
wonder isthat we find so small an amount used | 
in this Province. F 

Bones were at first applied to the soil whole, 
without even grinding or roughly breaking them, 
and consequently, as they decomposed so very 
slowly, and no apparent results were visible, far- 
mers naturally imagined that ‘‘there was no good 
in bones.’’ The iatioduction of machinery, how- 


of this belief, fur they fyand when they were ap- 
plied to the soil in a crushed state that decompo- 
sition took place with much greater rapidity, 
and striking results soon fullowed. 

The mode of applying them is either by sowin 
broadcast, or by means of the drill; either by) 
themselves, or, what is much better, previously 
mixed with earth and fermented. Aan Eaglish 
farmer adopts the practice of mixing with his 
bone dust an equal quantity of the dung of 
sheep. He prepares the mixture in winter, by 
laying the sheep dung in heaps with the bones, 
and allowing them to ferment together for some 
months. Toe two manures are by this plan 
thoroughly incorporated, and he considers that 
thirty-five hushels of the mixture is equal ‘to 
twenty-five of the bones. 

The usual quantity applied per acre is between 
twenty and twenty-five bashels of bone dust, and 
thirty-five or forty bushels of large broken bones. 
—Colonial Farmer. 








How to Improve a Flock of Sheep. 


It is hardly possible for any one to have a good 
flock of sheep unless he is constantly trying to 
make it better. A flock of any breed if neglect- 
ed will deteriorate, and any breed may be im- 
proved by care. My object now is not to enquire 
what breed is best, but what steps every farmer 
should take who wishes to improve his flock. 
Every year the best lambs shouid be saved, and 
the poorest sheep sifted out. This process of se- 
lection is nature's order of development from the 
lowest formes of life in each species up to the 
highest. The higher types are preserved and the 
poorer discarded. Every flock-master should 
know the age of each of his flock and its size; 


wool; whether the fleece covers the whole body of 
the sheep ; whether it is inclin d to shed its wool, 
and its general health and constitution. He 
should know how many lambs each ewe has raised, 
and just what sheep in the flock it is the mother 
of, 80 a8 to be able to judge of its breeding qual- 
ities. He should also know its milking and nurs- 
ing qualities. But how is this done? by a very 
simple process, which I take mainly from Ran- 
dall’s Practical Shepherd. Ech sheep must be 
numbered ; then take a blank book and rule each 
page into columns and head them as follows, vis: 
number, age, weight of fleece, numbers on her 
lambs, numbers on sire, on dam, size, form, quali- 
ty of weol, length of staple, thickness of fleece, 


ever, for crushing them, soon showed the fallacy | 


how many pounds and ounces of wool it has | 
sheared each year ; the length and quality of the | 


8 | silent, and their habitations are desolate. 


bore it far away, sternly, to sleep amid the tu- 
mult of rebellion and the thunder of battle. The 
first act of war has begun—the long night of four 


| years has set in, while the giddy traitors whirled 
}in a maze of exhilaration. 


Dim horrors were al- 
ready advancing that were ere long to fill the land 
with blood. To-day you are returned. Again 
we devoutly join with you in thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God that He has spared your honored life 


J}and vouchsafea to you the honors of this day. 


Tne heavens over you are the samo; the same 
shores are seen; morning comes and evening as 
they did. All else how changed! What grim 
batteries crowd the burdened shores ! What scenes 
have filled this air and distarbed these waters ! 
Taese shattered heaps of shapeless stone are all 
that is left of Fort Sumter. Desolation broods in 
yonder sad city. Solemn retribution hath 
avenged our dishonored banner. You have come 
back with honor who departed once, four years 
ago, leaving the air sultry with fanaticism. The 
surging crowds that rolled up their frenzied shouts 
as the flag came down are dead, or scattered, or 
Ruin 
sits in the cradle of treason. Rebellion has per- 
ished, but there flies the same flag that was insult- 
ed. With starry eyes it looks all over this bay 
for that banner that supplanted it, and sees it not. 
You that for this day were humbled are here again 
to triumph once and forever! In the storm of 
assault this glorious ensiga was often struck, but, 
(mémorable fact!) not one of the stare was torn 
out by shot orshell. It was a prophecy. It 
said: **Not one State shall be struck from this 
nation by treason.’’ The fulfilment is at hand. 
Lifted to the air to-day, it proclaims, after four 
years of war, not a State is blotted out. Tail to 
the flag of our fathers and our flag! Glory to the 
banner that has been through four years, black 
with tempests of war, to pilot the nation back to 
peace without disemmberment! and glory be to 
God who, above all hosts and banners, hath or- 
dained victory and shall ordain peace ! 

Wherefore have we come hither, pilgrims from 
distant places ? Are we come to exult that North- 
ern hands are stronger than Southern ? No! but 
to rejoice that the hands of those who defend a 
just and beneficent government are mightier than 
the hands that assaulted it. Do we exult over 
fallen cities? We exult that a nation has not 
fallen. We sorrow with’ the sorrowful; we 
sympathize with the desolate ; we look upon this 
shattered fort and yonder dilapidated city with 
sad eyes—grieved that men should have commit- 
ted such treason, and glad that God hath set such 
a mark upon treason that all ages shall dread and 
abhor it. We exult not fur a passion gratified, 
but for a sentiment victorious; not for temper, 
but for conscience ; not (as we devoutly believe) 
that our will is done, but that God's will hath 
been done. We should be unworthy of that lib- 
erty entrusted to our care if, on sucha day as 
this, we sullied our hearts by feclings of aimless 
vengeance, and equally unworthy if we did not 
devoutly thank Him who hath said: ‘* Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord ;"’ that He 
hath set a mark upon arrogant rebellion inefface- 
able while time lasts. Since this fag went down 
on that dark day, who shall tell the mighty woes 
that have made this landa spectacle to angels 
and men! The soil has drank blood and is glut- 
ted. Millions mourn for millions slain, or, en- 
vying the dead, pray for oblivion. Towns and 





yolkiness, covering of belly, covering of head, 
wrinkleness, constitution, remarks. 
five or more columns for ‘weight of fleece,’’ an 


register may be made to last a8 many years. 
history of every sheep in his flock. His register | 
out each year. 

Dana's Sheep label. 


iron ring plated with tin and inserted in the 
sheep's ear. On one side of the ring is the own- 


to keep an account of the profit of each sheep? 
—Samvex Jounson, Jackson Maine, in Progressive 
Age. 





A Cheap Home-made Gate. 


I take five pieces of igch boards, each ten feet 
long, one of these eight enches wide for the bot- 
tom strip, I then take one piece four inches wide 
for the end piece where the hinges are to be. 
These end stripsare four feet long, that being 
high enough for any gate for ordinary purposes. 
Now lay down your end pieces, then place the 
eight-inch wide and ten foot long strip for the 
bottom, nail it at each end to the upright with 
wrought nails: now take three or four inch wide 
strips, and lay them on parallel with the bottom 
one, dividing the spaces so as to leave four inches 
between the lower two boards, and six inches 
each space between the upper ones; nail as be- 
fore. Now turn the gate over, and take the re- 
maining strip, lay it an angle from the bottom, 
at the hinge end, to the top, at the latch end; 
cut it so that it wil] fit in and lay close to the 
long strips ; nail it thoroughly, now hang with 
strong hinges, and you have a gate that is light, 
and will not sag, and just as perfect against cat- 
tle as one made bya joiner, and costing from 
three to five dollars. Any person can put to- 
gether and hang such a gate in two hours.—Cor. 
of Ohio Farmer. 





this way the flock-master will have a complete | 


| 


By — | 


é her lambs,’’ the | 2¢88, andthe moon to blood.’’ 
ee ms ae In | law wasended. Thesword sat chief magistrate 


he best k for a sheep yet invented is | c#rth reeled when the flag sunk here. 
a Nig ~ yy It is P yy elongated | if political night had come and all beasts of prey 
| had come forth to devour. 


er’s name andon the other the number of the | from afar to rejoice and give thanks. 
sheep. They will last many years, perhaps a life | war ; j 
time, and different neighbors by having the rings | TY that spawned them both. Let no man mis- 
inserted in different ways, can tell each other's | read the meaning of this unfolding flag. It pro- 
sheep at a distance. These labels cost $2,25 a | Claims, in the name of vindicated government, 
hundred are ordered a Registry is furnished gratis. | peace and protection to loyalty ; humiliation and 
What farmer is there is there that does not care | pins to traitors. This is the flag of sovereignty. 
enough about his sheep to pay 2-12 cents each to | be Nation, not the States, is sovereign, restored 
have marked and numbered? and who does not | to authority. This flag commands, not suppli- 
care enough about tho improvement of his flock | Cates. There may be pardon, but no concession. 


villages have been razed; fruitful fields have 
turned back to wildernesses. It came to pass as 
the prophet said—‘*The sun was turned to dark- 
The course of 


in half the nation. Industry was paralyzed ; 
morals corrupted ; the public weal invaded by 


will inform him accurately what sheep to take |Tapine and anarchy; whole States ravaged by 


avenging armies ; the world was amazed; the 
It was as 


That long night is 
ended ; and for this returning day we have come 
No more 
no more accursed secession ; no more slave- 


There may be amnesty tnd oblivion, but no honey- 
ed compromises. The nation to-day has peace for 
| the peaceful, and war for the turbulent. The 
only condition of submission is to submit. There 
is the Constitution—there are the faws—there is 
the Government—they rise up like mountains of 
strength that shall not be moved; they are the 
condition of peace. One nation under one Gov- 
eenment, without slavery, has been ordained aud 
shalistand. There can be on no other 
basis. On this basis reconstruction is casy, and 
needs neither architect or engineer. Without 
this basis no engineer or architect shall ever re- 
construct these rebellious States. We do not 
want your cities, nor your fields ; we dv not envy 
you your prolitic soil, or heavens full of perpetual 
summer. Let agriculture revel bere. Lot man- 
ufactures make every stream twice musical, build 
fleets in every port, inspire the arts of peace with 
genius second only to that of Athens, and we 
shall be glad in your gladness and rich in your 
wealth. Allthat weask is unswerving loyalty 
and universal liberty—and that in the name of 
this high sovereiguty of the United States of 
‘ America, we demand, and that, with the bless- 
ings of Almighty God, we willhave. We raise 
our fathers’ banner, that it may bring back bet- 
ter blessings than those of old; that it may 
cast out the devil of discord ; that it may re- 
store lawful government ‘and a prosperity, purer 
and more enduring than that which it protected 





before ; that it may win parted friends from their 
alienation ; that it may inspire hope and inaugu- 
rate universal liberty; that it may say to the 
sword: ‘Return to the sheath,’’ and to the plow 
and sickle, **Go forth;’’ that it may heal all 
jealousies ; unite all policies ; inspire a new na- 
tional life; compact our strength; purify our 
principles ; ennoble our national ambition and 
make this people great and strong—not for ag- 
gression and quarrelsomeness, but for the peace 
of the world—giving to us the glorious preroga- 
tive of leading all nations to juster laws—to more 
humane pulicies—to sincerer friendship—to ra- 
tionally institated civil liberty and to universal 
Christian brotherhood. Reverently, piously, in 
hopeful patriotism we spread this banner on the 
sky, as of old the bow was planted on the cloud, 
and with solemn fervor beseech God to look upon 
it and make it the memorial of an everlasting 
covenant and decree that never again, on this fair 
land, sball a deluge of blood prevail. Why need 
any eye turn from this spectacle? Are there not 
associations which, overleaping the recent past, 
carry us back to times when, over North and 
South, this flag was honored alike by ali? Inall 
our colonial days we were one ; in the long Rev- 
olutionary struggle, and in the scores of prosper- 
ous years succeeding. When the passage of the 
Stamp Act, in 1765, aroused the Culonies, it was 
Gadsden of South Carolina that cried with pres- 
cient enthusiasm : ** We stand on the broad, com- 
mon ground of those natural rights that we all 
feel and know as men. There ought to be no 
New England man, no New Yorker known on 
this continent, but all of us,’’ said he, ‘‘Ameri- 
cans.’’ This was the voice of South Carolina. 
This shall be the voice of South Carolina. Faint 
is the echo, but it is coming. We now hear it 
sighing sadly through the pines, but it shail yet 
break upon the shore. No North, no West, no 
South, but one United States of America. 


There is scarcely a man born in the South, who 
has lifted his hand against this banner, but had a 
father who would bave died for it. Is memory 
dead? Is there no historic pride? Has a fatal 
fury struck blindness of hate into those that used 
to look kindly toward each other—that read the 
same Bible—that hung over the history’s pages 
of our national glory—that studied the same 
Constitution? Let this uplifting bring back all 
of the past that was good, but leave in darkness 
all that was bad. It was never before so wholly 
unspotted, so cleat of all wrong, so purely and 
simply the sign of Justice and Liberty. Did I 
say that we brought back the same banner that 
you bore away noble and heroic, sir? It is not 
the same ; it is more and better than it was. The 
land is free from slavery since that banner fell. 
When God would prepare Moses for emancipa- 
tion he overthrew his first steps and drove him 
for forty years to brood in the wilderness. When 
our flag came down, four years it lay brooding in 
darkness ; it cried to the Lord: ‘*Wherefore am 
[ deposed?’’ Then arose before it a vision of its 
sin; it had strengthened the strong and forgotten 
the weak ; it proclaimed liberty but trod upon 
slaves. In that seclusion it dedicated itself to 
liberty. Behold to-day it fulfills ite vows! When 
it went down four million people had no flag. 
To-day it rises and four million people cry out: 
**Behold our flag!’’ O glowing flag! bid the sun 
pour light on all thy folds with double brightness, 
whilst thou art bearing round and round the 


world the solemo joy—*‘‘a race set free !’’ **a na- 


tion redeemed!” The mighty hand of govern- 
ment, made strong in war by favor of the God of 
battles—spreads wide to-day the banner of liber- 
ty that went down in darkness, that arose in light, 
and there it streams like the sun above, neither 
parcelled out nor monopolized, but flooding the 
air with light forall mankind! Ye scattered and 
broken! ye wounded and dying! bitten by the 
fiery serpents of oppression everywhere, in all the 
world, look upon this sign, lifted up, and live ! 
and ye, homeless and houseless slaves, look and 
yeare free! At length you, too, have part and 
lot in the glorious ensign that broods with im- 
partial love over small and great, the poor and 
the strong, the bond, the free. In this solemn 
hour let us pray for the quick coming of recon- 
ciliation and happiness under this commen flag. 
But we must build again from the foundations in 
all these now free Southern States. No cheap 
exhortations to forgetfulness of the past, to re- 
store all things as they were. God does not 
stretch out his handas He has for four dreadful 
years that men may easily forget the night of 
this terrible sea. tore things as they were? 
W hat ? the alienations and jealousies, the discords 
and contentions and the causes of them? No! 
In that solemn sacrifice on which a nation has of- 
tered up for its sons 60 many precious victims, 
loved and lamented, let our sins and mistakes be 
consumed utterly and forever. No, never again 
shall things be restored as before the war. Lt is 
written in God's decree of events fulfilled. Old 
things are passed away. That new earth in which 
dwelleth righteousness draws near. Things as 
they were! Who bas an omnipotent hand to re- 
store @ million dead, slain in battle or wasted by 
sickness, or dying of grief broken hearted ? Who 
has omniscience to search fur the scattered ones ? 
Who shall restore the lost to broken families? 
Who shall bring back the squandered treasure, 
the years of industry wasted, and convince you 
that four years of guilty rebellion and cruel war 
are no more than dirt upon the hand wisicha 
moment’s washing removes and leaves the band 
clean as before. Such a war reaches down to the 
very vitals of society. 


merging from such a prolonged rebellion he 

is blind who tells you that the State, by a mere 

amnesty and benevolence of government, can be 

put again by a mere decree in ite old place. It 

would not be honest; it would not be kind or 
fraternal for me to pretend that Southern revo- 
lution against the Union has not reacted and 
wrought revolution in the Southern States them- 
selves, and inaugurated a new dispensation. So- 

ciety is like a broken loom, and the piece which 

rebelion put in and was weaving has been cut and 
every thread broken. You must put in new warp 
and new woof and weaving anew, as the fabric 
slowly unwinds, we shall see in it no gorgon fig- 
ures, no hideous groteeques of the old barbarism, 
but the figures of liberty—vines and golden 
grains framing in the heads of Justice, Love and 
Liberty. The August Convention of 1787 framed 
the Constitution with this memorable preamble : 
‘We the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect Union, stablish justice, 
ensure domestic tranquility, provide for the com- 
mon defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessing of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain this Constitution for the 

United States of America.’’ Again in the awful 
convention of war, the people of the United States, 
for the very ends just recited, have debated, set- 
tled and ordained certain fundimental truths 
which must henceforth be acted and obeyed. 
Nor is any State, or any individual wise who shall 
disregard them. They are to civil affairs what the 
natural laws are to health—indispensable condi- 
tions of peace and bappiness. W hut are the ordi- 
nances given by people speaking out of the fire and 
darkness of war, with authority inspired by that 
same God who gave the law from Sinai amid than- 
ders and trumpet voices? First—that these Uni- 
ted States shall be one and indivisible. Second— 
that States are not absolutely sovereign, and have 
no right to dismember the Republic. Third— 
tbat universal liberty is indispensable to Republi- 
can Government, and that slavery sball be utterly 
and forever abolished. Such are the results of 
war. These are the best fruits of the war. 
They are worth all they have cost. They are 
foundations of praise. They will secure benefits 
to all nations as well as to us. Our highest wis- 
dom and duty is to adcept the facts"as the decrees 
of God which this war bas pronounced as solemn- 
ly as on Mount Sinai; God says: ‘Remember, 
remember !’’ Hear it to-day under this sun— 
under that bright child of the sun, our banner— 
with the eyes of this nation and of the world 
upon us, we repeat the sylables of God's evidence, 
and recite thpeolemn decrees. NO MORE DIS- 





UNION ! NO MORE SECESSION ! NO MORE 
|SLAVERY ! 





